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fry Jason C Vuic 

Tis education fui77is the common mind: 
Just as the twig is beui. the tree 's inclined. 

— Alexander Pope 

This well-known passage underlies 
one of the most important concepts in 
modern eciiicational philosophy: early 
childhood education. 

Throughout the last decade, mo- 
mentum has been building for the 
development (^f early education pro- 
grams that can provide tremendous 
advantages for all children. A strong 
and growing body of evidence indi- 
cates that successful programs during 
the pre-school and early school years 
lead to higher levels of success in later 
life, as well as providing deterrents to 
many of the problems facing today's 
schools — high absenteeism and drop- 
out rates,' violent behavior, teenage 
pregnancy, drug and alcohol abuse 
and the unempk^yability of students. 

Why Should School Districts 
Take on Early Childhood 
Programs? 

The inherent rationale for responsive, 
h ig h -q u a 1 i ty ea rl y ed u l a t io n p rog ra m s 
is that they will enable schools to 
educate students who are at risk of 
failing, both in the classroom and in 
life. A good early childhood educa- 
tion program gives children enthusi- 
asm lor learning, a greater 'esponsive- 
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ness to teachers, and the positive atti- 
tudes toward schocMing that may carry 
over lo later grades. 

Children are more likely to succeed 
if their first encounter with school 
takes place in a pressure free environ- 
ment, where the focus rests primarily 
on physical, cognitive, social, and emo- 
tional development CSRHB. Readiness 
ForSchcx)!: The Early Childhood Chal- 
lenge, 1992). It is this sort of atmo- 
sphere that can also foster the in- 
crea.sed parental involvement that may 
be critical to a child's academic suc- 
cess and a partnership between home 
and school that tends to last as the 
student grows older. 

l*ady childhood prc^grams can also 
produce long term benefits for em- 
ployers and communities. Business 
pec^ple continue to lelt (xiucatc^rs that 
many students lack the necessar>' skills 
for employment in today's job market, 
leading to expanded expenditures for 
training and/ or welfaie services in 
supi^ort of an unprepared workforce. 

Research reveals that when an ef- 
fective pre-scho(M pre-grant is provided 
for at-risk children, the damaging ef- 
fects of poverty diminish and. e^'entu- 
ally, are replaced by lower levels of 
grade retention, special educaticm re- 
ferrals, pregnancy, crime and .social 
services (John R. Hurrueta-Clemenl, 
Lawrence J. Sell we in hart, et al.. 
Clumped Ut'es: The Effects of the Peny 
Preschool Pn\^rafif on Youths Ihrou^h 
A^e PI 1984). As a long-term .solu- 
tion, early childhood educatk)n can be 
both cost-effective and morally expe- 
dient for society as a whole. 



In addition to cost -effectiveness, 
the broadening of child care opportu- 
nities will increase community sup- 
port for public education. According 
to the U.S. Department of Education's 
National Hoi tsehold Education St i n vy 
( 1993), the number of hours children 
spend in early childhood education 
programs is directly related to the 
employment status of their mothers. 

As nearly 60 j^erceni of American 
mothers with children ages three to 
fi\'e work outside the home, current 
pre-kindergarten programs lasting only 
a half day are woefully inadequate and 
fail to meet the needs of children 
{Ciarent Popttlation Reports, scries 
PD20-469). If early education pro- 
grams are expanded, hardships cur- 
rently presented by relative and non- 
relalive home-based care will be alle- 
\ iated, as most parents would wel- 
come full-day child care with the ben- 
efits of a high-quality educational pro- 
gram. . , 

continued on page Z 
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Early Child Education 
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There is a great deal U) he gained 
fror.j early (iiildhoocl education pro- 
grams, not ihe least of whicii is in- 
creased support for public educatic^n 
fixun parents and conimiinity mem- 
bers w ho see results, Bui starting an 
effecti\ e program re(]uires a C(5nsider- 
able amount of energ\' from all tliose 
involved, particularly scliool hoard 
members. The following steps, taken 
from NSBA's publication Ready to 
learn. Early Chik( hood luincafi'ofi ciiicl 
the Public Schools (1991 ). prcn ide a 
brief outline for what schcx)! hoards 
need to do at the local le\el to create 
and maintain workable early chil*'- 
hood education programs. 

The actions identified in the next 
few secii(5ns will not apply in e\'eiy 
situation. They are. howe\ er. sugges- 
tions to help school boards get started 
in the process of clevelop.ing their own 
pre-kindergarten programs, l-.ach \o- 
cal sc1kx)1 district will want to adapt 
and de\elopsiiuaiion-a[")propriaie strat- 
egies as the process unfolds. 

The School Board's Role at 
the Community Level 

An important role for '.ciday's school 
board is to build bridges net ween the 
schools and those communitx' groups 
that ha\e an inte-e.si in providing for 
children and families. Through the 
establishment ol" commiinitv-wide 
planning councils, school hoards 
should: 

♦ Specify »hc array of .services th.ii 
young children and their families 
shoiijtl receiw and assess the com- 



muniiy with ivspect to provision of 
these ser\ ices. that is, conduct a 
thcMough needs assessment. 

Along wiUi the benefits we gain 
from the di\ersiiy of our uniciue 
American society ccMiie a \ ariety of 
attitudes, values and beliefs, Kacli 
sch(5ol board will have to deter- 
mine what its commimity wants 
and needs frc^ni its education pro- 
grams, and what the school com- 
m u n i t y can d o i o m eel t hose need s . 
The success of any program, in- 
cluding early chilc'.ho(xl education, 
w ill be affected liy its relevance to 
issues of imponance in the cc^m- 
munity and its sensitiN'iiy lo the 
opinions and cultural' linguistic 
backgrcninds ol its citizens. 

* Kstablish priorities in the needs 
thai are not being mei effec(i\ ely. 
Discuss w ho can do wh;ii. identify- 
ing c(^mmunit\' res(Huces and id- 
diticjnal funding sources. H\en 
school systems lacking the funds 
to ofler a full range of pre-school 
education child care can .ser\'e as a 
referral agency for groups that do. 
CvOminunily ad\iee and in\()!\e- 
ment are inlegral to thie district's 
ability to respond to tlie demands 
placed upon it to ser\ e the w hole 
child. The sharing of ideas and 
cooixli nation of resources increa.se 
the potential for de\ eloping elTec- 
ti\'e programs and, simultaneously, 
enhance the visibility and \ iabiliiy 
oftho.se groups represented on the" 
planning committee, thereby mak- 
ing thcni more effective in their 
ow n arenas. 
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Perhaps the mo.st important contri- 
bution that the ,school district can 
make, in addiiit^n in the academic 
program, is prcn'ision o\' a healthy 
learning environment. The school 
as a healthy and safe place for 
students and staff means more than 
a well-maintained building. That is 
important, of course, not only for 
physical health and safety but for 
the subliminal message sent by a 
clean and well-kept facility: We 
care about you and your surround- 
ings. 

Beyond the building .site, a healthy 
.school is one that is emotionally 
and psychologically healthy, a place 
in which everyone can be accepted 
as a gcx:)d person, where positive 
beha\ iors are rewarded and nega- 
tive behaviors are fairly punished, 
where people like each (Mher and 
like what they are doing. An 
emotionally and physically health)' 
school .staff that feels gocxl abcuit 
itself will be rellected in students 
who also feel good and in im- 
proved perfonnance on e\er>'one's 
pan. 

• l)e\ elop a coordinated action plan. 
Integrating all the education and 
sen- ice elements of an early child- 
hood prografii should be the func- 
tion of a central person with good 
organizational and leadership skills. 
A coordinator should ha\e suffi- 
cient time and knowledge to carr\' 
out all the tasks rec]uired tc^ de- 
velop and implement an effect i\ e. 
comprehensive pn)gram. The.se 
res p o n si hi 1 i I i es i nclu de : 

— supervising all aspects of the 
early childhcM k1 education pro- 
gram; 

— (■(X)rdinating development, se- 
lection of curriculum: 

— providing for inser\ice train- 
ing for school staff; 

— coordinatirig the education 
program with conmumiiy 
agencies serxic'es: 

continued off paj^e 3 
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— organizing meetings to share 
program information with 
parents and other cominiinity 
members and to seek their 
involvement; 

— writing grant proposals for 
supporting funding; and 

— developing and maintaining 
an ongoing evaluation plan. 

• Communicate the need for staying 
power. Because the first results 
could take 16-18 years, it is impor- 
tant to assume a long-term commit- 
ment. While individual members 
may change, the advisors'/plan- 
ning group should have a perma- 
nent function, one that goes be- 
yond the initial organizing and 
implementation of an early child- 
hood education f)r()gram. Revising 
and maintaining the program to 
meet thestudent.s' and community's 
changing needs will be an on- 
going responsibility. 

If. having worked through this pro- 
cess, the scho(;l board decides to pro- 
vide a pre-kindergarten program (or in 
the event a program has been man- 
dated), then it should proceed to the 
next phase — development and imple- 
mentation. 

Developmentally 
Appropriate Education 

Sch(X)l boards should take the follow- 
ing steps with respect to ensuring 
developmentally appropriate educa- 
tion for prekindergarten children. 

• nc\"elop a statement of philo.so- 
phy, objectiws. and principles for 
early childh(M)d programs to pro- 
vide an ()\'erall framework for spe- 
cific policies in ciu riculum. materi- 
als, staffing and staff development, 
as.sessinent, an^l teacher e\'alua- 
tion. This step is perhaps the most 
decisive element in the develop- 
ment and achte\"emcnt of any cchi- 
cation program — the school 
boartfs supporting goals and poli- 
cies. 



• Review the need for additional 
resources required to support de- 
velopmentally appropriate early 
childhood education, e.g., more 
money for teacher salaries be- 
cause of fewerchildren perteachen 
Some questions you may want to 
ask are; 

— Are there qualified early child- 
hood educators currently on 
the district .stafO' How many 
teachers and/or other staff 
members will need training? 
Who ca n provide the in.smice 
trainings' 

— What programs or activities, 
both in school and commu- 
nity-wide, are currently in 
place that will support the 
early childhood program? 

— What local and .state techni- 
cal assi.stance support and 
resources are available? What 
funds are availal">le. locally 
and from state and federal 
sources? From private 
sources? Who can develop 
funding proposals if they are 
needed? 

— What can we do now ? What 
can we do later? What are 
.some alternatives for pro\'icl- 
ing educ;ition programs and 
ser\ ices that the .school dis- 
trict cannot afford? 

— Have We considered curricu- 
lum content and instruction 
for students with special 
needs, including Hngiisii-as- 
a -Seco n d - La n g u a ge a n d 
handica pped students? 

— What can tiie school district 
do to a.ssi.st other ()rganiza- 
tions that provide .sen-ices antl 
education, reinforcing the 
need forcooperation and con- 
sistent mes.sages fi'om ;iil piuls 
of (he communily? 

• Ke-evaluate the K-."^ program for 
developmeniiil appropriateness 
and continuily, and coordiniite pre- 



kindergarten and kindergarten in- 
.siriictional programs. 

It may be advi.sable to make .sf)me 
changes ,so that there is a gradual 
transitk>n in in.structional methods. 
Transition activities are more likely 
to be found in .'-'.chools with estab- 
lished prekindergarten programs, a 
high level of poverty among fami- 
lies .served, and a high degree* of 
administrative and bc)ard support 
(refer to Mar>' H. Logue and John M. 
Love, "Making the Transition to 
Kindergaiten." Principcif, May 1992. 
pp. 10-12.) 

• A.ssign leadership respon.sibility for 
the e;idy childhood program to an 
administrator with training in child 
development and early childhood 
curriculum and teaching. Pro\ide 
authority for this leader to imple- 
ment di.strict policy ;md .suppon 
implementation effons of teucher.s, 
principles, and parents. 

• Kncourage each school to educate 
parents on developmentally appro- 
priate practi(X' and on the school s 
ph i k xsophy on early ch ildho( )d edu- 
cation. 

Parental Involvement and 
Family Education/Support 

To build a strong component of parent 
involvement and famih education sup- 
port, schcK)l bcxMcl.s sh(?uld: 

• F.ncourage the development of par- 
ent education program.s, support 

' groups, and other acti\'ities to en- 
hance parenting .skills, enjoyment 
of parenting, and in\()l\'ement in 
ch ild ren *s ed uc"a I ion. 

• Include parents in the community- 
wide planning council, school com- 
mittees and other forums that elicit 
their input and contribute to .self- 
confidence and CiUpoNverment. 

• Inform p;irents as to lh( ;ivailabilily 
and c|ualiiy < >f c( )mmupity programs. 

• (Cooperate with other groups in 
nuiking routine home \'isiis to build 

contfntied on pa^e 4 
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closer links w itli laniilics and lo 
foslor a comniitmcni lo their 
chiltlren's education. Torniing an 
alliance w ith health and social ser- 
vice agencies can estahlish wcnk- 
ahle systems for sharing informa- 
tion about children and fainiiies in 
need of help. 

• Develop long-ierni iiionitoritig 
lechnic|iies lo assess the elfet^ t ol 
family programs on drop-out rates, 
attendance, retention, student self- 
esteem, and other ini porta ni oui- 
comes. 

Collaboration to Provide 
Comprehensive and 
Integrated Services 

To promote the provision of compre-' 
hensive and integrated ser\ices lo 
young children and their families. 
sch(K)l boards need to collaUorate w ith 
others in the comnuiniiy in the follow - 
ing ways: 

• Kirticipale actively in conimunil\' 
coordinating bodies along with 
other agencies pro\ iding support 
services to children and families; if 
there is no sucii group, take the 
initiative in forming one. 

• ^Vork with the existing early child- 
hood progratns in tlie community 
when planning new piibnc school 
initiatives. Take care not to lake 
any action that niuleriiiines other 
commimity early childhood pro- 
grains. 

• If assessment of coinnnuiit\" needs 
indicates a neetl lor lull-day child 
care, w ork w ith other key agencies 
to set up before- aixl after-school 
diild care in the schools. 

• l^ncourage funding Tor local chilcl 
care resource and rclerral agen- 
cies, while collaborating w ith them 
to increase ellecti\ eness. 

• r.ncourage inno\ati\e famiK sup- 
port seiAices witii linkages to the 
public schools (eg., coortlinated 
casr management, follow-up). 



• Develop cooromation and referral 
procedures w'nh local healtii and 
social seivice agencies to increa.se 
know ledge and access lo serv ices. 

• Ofl'cr to haw scIk)o1s as tlie focal 
point for health and social seivices. 

• Paiticij')ate in federal and stale food 
l')rograms und in efforts to expand 
the a\'ailal^ility of these ser\'ices. 

• l^()\ide lime for .school .staff to 
wc)rk with relevant sen ice agency 
personnel and fariiilies. 



Integrated Services in 
Lee County, FL 

The Preschool Interagency 
r.ot)r(.l!naiing Council of Ft. 
M\ers. riorieia is an innovative 
conibination of the PresclK)ol 
(A)nsortiuni (.serving primaril)" 
handicappe(.l children) and the 
Interagency Council on F.arU- 
(;hil(.nx)od Serv ices (concerned 
mo.stly with at-risk youth). The 
coimc il is (.lesigned lo maxi- 
inize the effe(.ii\ eness of con i- 
nnmily resources on behalf of 
at-risk preschool children and 
their families. The council plans, 
coordinates, implements an(.l 
evaluales sjX'Cialixed senices 
for preschool children, while 
inlorniing members of the com- 
nuiniiy about the available ser- 
\ ices. 'I'he progratn is located in 
Lee C!ouniy schools, health clin- 
ics, public housing develop- 
ments, human resource facili- 
ties. j')rivate health provider of- 
fices, clients homes, and local 
agencies .ser\ ing pre -school age 
chiklren. Sj')onst)rs include the 
School Boaid of I.ee (bounty, 
sen ice prov iders, social ser\ ice 
agencies, parenls. and early 
chiklliood s[X'<. (ansi.s. f'or more 
informalion contact: 

.Vliot)! I^oard ol fee (.ounty 
iO'S^ Central Ave. 
n Myers. IT XV)i)] 
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Paying Attention to the 
School Staff 

Numerous issues concerning teachers 
and olher staff members recjuire board 
attention. School boards will want to 
consider: 

• Supporting the improvement and 
expansion of early childhood 
preservice training at colleges and 
universities, and enc()urage the 
hiring of teachers with early child- 
hood preservice and credentials. 
Curriculum should include 
coursework on child dev elopment, 
as well as a supen'ised teaching 
practicum with 3-5 year olds. 

• Supporting a patk)nal accredita- 
tion standard for preschool and 
child programs, so as to have more 
consistent licensing criteria from 
stale to state. 

• Prov iding ongoing inservice train- 
ing for teachers, administrators, and 
others who work w^ith prekinder- 
garlen children. As pait of the 
training program, teachers can ben- 
ellt from observing good early elii Id- 
hood programs and from a mentor 
approach in w hich they gel feed- 
back from an experienced educa- 
tor. 

• facilitating recruitment to the Field 
of earl>- childhood education (e.g.. 
futme teacher programs, credit for 
involvement). 

• Setting a standard for maximutn 
class si/.e aiul staff child ratio in all 
programs. 

• F.stablishing joint staff develoi^ment 
sessions w ith members from other 
programs w ithin the community. 

• Kn CO u raging participation of 
prekiiulergarten program staff in 
iransition activities such as work- 
shops, wiiile fostering conimimi- 
cation between kindergarten and 
pre-kindergarlen teacliet^s about 
sludents an(.l curriculum. 

cotfthttted f}tt page 5 
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Assessment 

Determining how effective t lie district's 
early ciiildhood education program is 
will be a factor of the program goals 
established by the school Ixjard early 
in the planning. What will be mea- 
sured in terms of knowledge gains and 
behavior changes will depend on what 
the board and advisory committee 
have identified as the desired, achiev- 
able results of the program. 

School boards will want to assess 
their programs to see if they are really 
working and to learn w'^.at changes are 
required to meet ongoing and/or un- 
anticipated needs. In this time of 
increased attention to accountability, 
no program can be sustained without 
a review of its impact. 

Regular evaluation includes look- 
ing at whether materials used are inter- 
esting and relevant to students and 



teaciiers, how parents and the scho()l 
coiiimunily are reacting to the pro- 
gram, and ht)w well it seems to be 
meeting its objectives. In early child- 
hood education programs, it is par- 
ticularly important to explore innova- 
tive developmental ly-oriented means 
of assessing young children's 
progress. 

Your board may want to discourage 
use of standardized tests fc^r screening, 
tracking or promotion of preschool 
students, particularly as the sole mea- 
sure of assessment, and encourage use 
of multiple assessment rr *asures, in- 
cluding teacher and parent obser\'a- 
tion. 

At the end of the day 

Early education can provide a means 
for anticipating and addressing learn- 
ing and behavioral issues in a preven- 



tive way. 1 Prevention is always more 
effective and requires fewer resources 
and less effort, in the long run, than 
later inten^ention and treatment. 

Preschool programs allow long- 
range effects to take place. They 
provide the structure for dealing with 
specific learning, health or behavior 
problems as they arise. They set the 
framework svithin which attention can 
be focused on those issues deemed 
critical and on many lifelong attitudes 
and behaviors that can be affected at 
young ages. 

Early childhocxi education programs 
deal with the whole child (the intellec- 
tual, social, physical and emotional 
beings), provide knowledge and skills 
young students need to achieve aca- 
demic success and enhance young 
children's opportunities for happy, 
productive lives. ■ 



Publications on Early Childhood Education 

Early Childhood Education: Information on Costs and Services at Higb-Quality Centers, U.S. General Accouriting - 
Office, 1989. 

Policy Perspectives: Excellence in Early Childhood Education, U.S. Department of Education, Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement, 1990. 

Ready to Learn: A Mandate for the Nation, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1991. 

. Right From the Start: The Report of the NASBE Task Force on Early Childhood Education, National Association of . 
State Boards of Education, 1988. 

Organizations That Can Help 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Elementary' and Early Childhood Education (ERIC/EECE) 

University of Illinois 
805 West Pennsylvania Avenue 
Urbana, IL 61801 

The National Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC) 
1834 Connecticut Avenue, I>fW 
Washington, D.C. 20009 
(800) 424-2460 

High/Scope Educational Research Foundation 
600 North River Street 
Ypsilanti, MI 48198-2898 
(313) 485-2000 

National Black Child Development Institute (NBCDI) 
1463 Rhode Island Avenue, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
(202) 387-1281 
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